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considerable portion of each agenda of the National Advisory Council 
for Career Education is devoted to assessing the various means by which 
_ the identifiable knowledge gaps in career education can be closed. The 
result has been the commissioning of two series of: papers on a wide 
variety of topics. Several of the papers from the. first series were 
published in 1976, e.g., those dealing with the emerging history and the 
efficacy of career education. 


A second series of papers were commissioned in 1976, again, on a broad 
number of career education concerns., The document in your hands is one | 
of those submitted to the Council in either late 1976 and early 1977. 


At the April 6, 1977 meeting of the Council, a substantial amount of time Ly 
was spent discussing these papers. A motion was passed unaminously to 

reflect the position to which the Council strongly adheres, namely, that 

it is healthy to have different points of view on’ career education and 

that the promotion of these differing views is a very positive step:in. 

the life of career education. We sincerely believe that the dissemination 


of these papers is, indeed, a bi salutary action in the furtherance of 
the career education debate. 


This does not and should imgly that the National Advisory Council for - 
Career Education accepts and \endorses all the concepts, ideas, suggestions 
,and reconmendations in the rs we are now disseminating. We disagree 


with opinions expressed in sevéral of these papers. This document, rather, 
reflects the realization that the Council has identified certain goals 

and issues and that we wish to make available for reading, and, to be sure, 
thought-provoking discussign, this set of commissioned papers which 

directly: ele these goals and issues. , : ‘ 


Our intent, as we have indicated, has been to close some of the existing 


knowledge and philosophical gaps in the field. We trust this document 
will contribute toward that end. 


: 8 George F. Meyer, Jr. 
‘ : Chairperson : 8 


May 20, 1977 
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Sectyon I 
’ / 
Surveying Career Education of’ Adults: The Prospects and Problems. 
ff 
/ 


. 


. 
This paper examines career education ‘of adults. It draws upon 
7 
existing reports, articles, and-data and it treats the current scene 
: / 


only not the preyfous history of careér education. ‘Here "current . r 
scene" means roughly since 1971, when the term career uapargan was 
introduced « Sidney P. Marland Jr., then United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

/ the request for this paper specified.that it should ",..condense 
the highlights of present data concerning the disposition of adult 
! ‘ = 
and continuing education in the United States...the number of people ‘a 
Snganeny costs of educating the adult in he wider less nlon-tradi- . 
tional environment etc. Our suspicion is that a great number of | 
extensive research studies have already been completed and an_over- 
view of their highlights-would-be most useful for ‘the Council members 
in nels efforts to formulate legislative’ recommendations for career 


a 


education at the postsecondary level." 


‘The “essay is developed as follows: The next section not only 
defines the critical terms adult and ailawe education, but also it 
discusses a structure for the domain of career education of adults. 
It concludes by calling specific attention to three aspects ae éie: 
topic that are not handled by this-essay. Section III pulls ites 
information about adult participation in career education and the 


major adult career education programs. Section IV discusses adult 


learning needs and experiences. Section V focuses on college and 


oe 


. . 2 , 
and university level developments. It is followed by the final section 
which. is a brief summary of the paper: and some reco endations. 


One basic intent of this essay is to underliné the fundamental 


fact:“ Career education of adults represents a vastly more complex set 


.of problems and issues than does career education of the 


and dees of adults are not only greater; they differ in kind. Further, 
the teeoueuns that ¢an be brought to bear on career education for 
elementary and secondary school ore contrast sharply with the 
kinds, and tecattons of resources sepliabie career education of 
adults, 7 \ 
? donations career education in terms of the comparative size of 
/ ‘the groups to be served. In 1970 the total population of the United 
Seatew of 205,000,000 people consisted of 62,000,000 children under 
age 16 and 143,000,000 adults age 16 and over. (15, Dp. 182)* While the 
ee of the Census of fBty three population projections bheoash the 
year 2000, in the most extreme case the total size of the children's 
population is sesteetier decrease to 50 million and the adult pop- 
ulation pool is projected-to increase to 195 million. Under these 
assumptions, the reader should be alerted to.the fact that the poten- 
tial pool for career education of adults will be about four times that 
of children by the end of the century. 
| *Reférences throughout this survey-are handled as follows: The first | 
figure written in parentheses--here 15--refers to a specific numbered / 
entry in the list of references on page 69. The page reference-- |, 


here p. 182 refers to a particular page or pages in the referenced. 
publication or study. e 


s 


Gross population figures such as these tell onl¥ a part of the 


‘ 


story. The career education seeds of children, can be approached : 
through a‘coordipated system of educational resources at the local 

and state level, encouraged by federal guidance and funding, and* ; 
supported and reinforced by the family and home. Quite recently. in : 

a comprehensive analysis ce The Boundless Resource, (40) Willard . 


Wirtz and his four eeiieaaaes at the National Manpower ‘Institute of-' 
fered a series of recommendations that call for an expansion and coor- 
dination of resources at the local community level. 

Career education of adults on the other hand,. involves an exten- 
sive array of social Anstitutions that currently are not coordinated 
and effectively jee eee and perhaps may never completely be. In 
addition to schools, colleges, and universities career education of 
adults draws upon resources in other institutions whose primar} func- 
tions are noneducational: business, industry, and. government, the 
community at large, the military, correctional institutions, and’ social — 
agencies. Yhe resources are also‘ free of geographical ties and may o 
certain cases be found at» tonsiderable distance from the learner's 
normal place of residence. Moreover we must remember that while career 
education for children takes place ig an educational setting where 
participation is compulsory, career education of aguite.takes place in 
settings where sueetetexeton is mainly voluntary, although some compul- 
SOry oo are emerging such as in continuing education require- 
ments for relicensing or recertification in the professions. Finally, 
if one of the objectives of primary and secondary education in general 


is to prepare the learner to learn, to the extent that these efforts 


a a 


and. further education beyond secondary school are suctessful we es 
expect to find that career education for some adults will be something 
chegccan handle independently, with little involvement with any social 
ideritubion: 8 ; 

We’ might expect to find that information about the needs, pro- 
grams, and resources for the career education of adults will be rather 
disorganized and difficult to integrate, summarize, and interpret. It 
May not be easy to decide what should be done, when, and with what 
expected consequences. 


‘ 
Consequently one can anticipate that it may be difficult tq deter- 


mine policies and establish MEE Teveniye priorities fenarding career 
education of shite: The kinds of programs that may be required for 
career education of ate will be much more difficult to formulate 
than programs addressed to pre-adults. Some may argue that sat eine 
phasis at the elementary and secondary level of federal eee ini- 
tiatives to date is largely a historical accident. This paper will 
"suggest an alternate explanation: The problems are clearer and re- 


sources for dealing with them have been more easily identified at that 


earlier level making it, possible to move. ahead earlier. 


wa * 


Section IL 


The Search for Definitions, Data and Structure. 3 


Consider the following hypothetical situation: A yisitor from ac 


‘ 
’ 


foreign culture distinctly different from our own has an opportunity 
to visit the United States for only a few hours in order: to see Amé@r& 
igan children. He makes his visit on Halloween, and he has a system- 


ec 
it . 
N 


atic approach in mind as to how he will try to locate children. _ every= + 
where he goes he sees small people, yet nowhere doe¢ he see anyone who oo 


looks like a ehild. He stops many and asks if, they are ciMldren. The - 


answer is no:- "I am a’witch,"” or "a: ghost," "a knight,') dr a rabbit!" 


» 8 : 


‘Only rarely does he see someone he clearly can identify as a child. 
Puzzled, he returns to his homeland convinced that there .must be ‘chi |d- 


ren in the United States, but baffled because he found practically. 


‘ 


none. 
This hypothetical situation, is a reasonably accurate description 
of someone seeking information about career education of adults. The 
a w 
searcher feels certain that career education of adults exists. But 
locating systematic information about it--or being assured that the 
information at hand is adequate, applicable or complete--can be frus- 


trating and exasperating. Not that data.are completely absent. 


Unfortunately, four specific problems compound the search. . First, the 


question of what career education is. Second, definition of an adult. 
. Third, the relative absence of systematic cOmpilations of data, studies, id 
and so on clearly concerned.with the career education of adutts. 


5 7 Fourth, the uncovering of intormstien ge later to career @ducation of 


‘more specific and exclusive. 


_adults that may be lurking under other headings. r 


“VEE 2s fairly common for an author’to develop or adopt a circum- 


scribed definition of a concept. The practice makes it possible to 
‘ e 
write from a comfortable or attractive perspective, but it shifts the 
ra 
problem of accommodation to the reader. The technique is particularly 


-useful', -however, in circumstances where’ universally, or at least 


widely accepted definitions of terms are unavailable. The topic 


d 


E ; 
Avcarces education of adults" would seém to represent an open invita- 


tibn to proceed in this fashion. 


Defining The Term "Career Education". Witness the sharp. debate about 


?-, 
career education in 1975-76 between Grubb and Lazerson (17) on the one 


hand and Hoyt (24) on the other. The term "adult" is equally vague 
gu 


and the temptation great to propose particular definitions of both 


——— @ , 


“career education" and "adult" here. 


The author has elected not to offer his own definitions. After 


reviewing a substantial part of the. literature, he concluded that al- 


' - 


though there are questions about the domain of career education and 
ad 


authorities differ on what population they recognize as adult, the 
. . 


+ 


purposes of this paper would best be served by working with conceptual-. +». 


izations that tend Coward the general and inclusive rather than the- 


The last six years have seen a shift from use-of the term "career 


education" without definition to, finally, endorsement of adefinition 


by the National Advisory Council for Career Education. Dr. Marland, 


writing as ‘late as 1973 said "...we had declined and to this date con- 


‘ 


tinue to decline, to lay out a concrete Federal definition for Career 


e : Bes : j 
Education." (29, p. ix) In the intervening period there has’ been a sub- 
stantial effort by Kenneth Hoyt, Director, Office of Career Education, v : 
U.S.O.E. to clarify the term and to develop the concept. (23, 25) 
ee ae F By 1974 the United States Congress had detined onze education 


_ as an, educational process designed to 


- increase the relationship between schools and society" as a whole 
= velupe the curricula of schools to the needs of persons to func-_ . 
: tion in socfety | ae : a 


° 
. 


-- euowiae. opportunities for counseling, maddanes, and ‘areer” 
development for all children 


¢ 


¢ 
~ 


extend the'concept of ‘the gaudatton process beyond the school vs 
into the area of employment and the community ; 

foster flexibility in seed evans, skills, and knowledge in order ’ 

-'to. help people to cope with accelerating ch'ange and obsoles= 

“cence | =. —_ < 


1 


- eleminate any dist#¥ctions. between education for vocational pur- 
poses and general or academic education. (29, p. 19-20) 


* Yet, two years later, the House Committee on Labor and Public Welfare ° 


* had this to say. "...the Compiittee acknowledges that fhere has occa- ~ eg 
« as : 


s! 


sionally been disagreement ‘among educators regarding an adequate de f- 


‘ : an a. ‘, 
ipition of the term "career education.’ The Committee believes that 
most of ‘he definitions that have been put forth are substantially 


* 


correct - and that some of the ériticisms of CEE definitions also aa te 


ee eereetn elements of oe This is so, OMENE TS not because 
aad “che” Problem itself iS HEwhicn transcends. easy Hetieheton - The Com- ie 
mittee therefore urges that the problem itself - the lack of adequate 
career orientation in many educational programs and institutions and 
thé need: for aia Beisataelen both now and in the future be our pri- 


mary consideration.".(9; p- 11)/ » 2, Hits a a” 


Meanwhile the National Advisory Council For Career Education had 


gt endorsed the following definition: "Career education is the totality 


4 
of experiences through which one learns dbout and prepares to engage 
ea pee ' . 


in work as’ part of his or her way of living. (29, p.19) This defini- 
tion has guided the author of this paper. 


Defining The Term "Adult." The term "adult" % another matter. We 


ehave had many different definitions of adult’, for a variety of pur- 


«poses. It would, indeed. be helpful if it were possible to identify « 
- +h * = = 
some specific age as. the point of demarcation between adults and non-— 


oN » 2 - 


‘ ; 0) z : 
adults. When we look at relatively recent Federal educational, legis- 
Pa . 


‘ lation we see a-trernd to lower the age’ of adulthood. The 1970 amend- 


. 


id 


ments to the Adult Education Act applied to individuals who had ; 


¥ 


“ attained the age of sixteen. However adulthood in addition to its 

obvious chronological cenneravions is a concept that is strongly 

influenced by the worlds of work and education. 

1 Paul Barton ’(51) has provided useful analyses of the hiring 
practices’ of employers and how such practices can help us understand 


adulthood in the world of work. "The growing portion of youth 


starting college, and the growing portion of corporate decision a 6 


ee , makers whose sons and daughters comprise the one out f five youths Pug 


. 


entering the full time labor force with a college degree, has probably 


had,the effect of increasing the age at which youth are permitted to ° 


4 . ‘ 
enter some form'of regular adult employment. Although it is entirely 
a.matter of conjecture about cause and effect, the age of entry into 
regular employment’ seems to advance with the expected age at which the 


v middle class emerges from college: at least the facts are consistent 


with such. a proposi gh." (51, p-3) He then asks, "At what age will 
employers hire youth for regular full time jobs of the kind that adults ° 
hold?... . The composite results are that two-thirds to Suse okies 

_ of employers do suerweak to hire young: people for regulér. jobs until 
the: attainment of age 21 or thereabouts." And again: '"With regard to 
youth who. do not’ go beyond high school (about one of every two. of them 
today), a group now growing...most emp lloyers just do ‘not’ hire them for 
reaular’ adult jobs until they are 21 years old." (51, p.12) Certainly, 
if we are to probe career Su ncnate for adults. aati in what Barton 

has to say should make us cautious about accepting age 16 as a fixed 
‘lower boundary for adults. 

Are there athex complications? The more traditional view of ed- 
ucation would argue that there is a very direct relationship between 
education and one's status in society. Parelius (32, p.209) points 
out that "By definitively severing fourteen to eighteen year olds 
from the mainstream of adult life, ‘facilitating the emergence of peer 
cultures and peer group aeeennatens and encouraging the growth of 
a new era of pedagogical expertise, the high schools nurtured and de- 
fined adolescenae as a distinctive life stage through which all 
cohorts must pass. The physical isolation of adolescents in the 
schools and their relegation to economic dependency narrowed the 
aoe and range of social roles open to them, solidified their sub- 
ordinate relationship to older cohorts, and distinguished adoles- 
cence as an age stratum." In addition to sharpening our perception 
of relationships between education and developmental status, in this 


case adolescence, note that she offers age 18 as|thd upper boundary 


for this phase and adulthood. So, from andther source, we have a 


caution/ about, aaa age 16 as a lower limit for adult. ! 
/ . 


5 Herhaps the: stickiest issue concerns what is implied about the 


suie status of éoiiegs students and university seudened pursting 


? b: 
various rene fui l-eine. The report of ‘the Committee on the 


Financing of ‘Higher Education for Adult Students takes up this issue. 
| : | a, te 


: | ; . - . : 
as follows: "It is the central premise of thts report that all 


—_—— 


4 


students in postsecondary institutions are adults with adult respon-". 


sibilities both in terms of their role in society and in the” academ- 
‘ ee r 


c environment. As a consequence past distinctions be'tween regular 
Bg ie of i bs é 
ull-time students whgq enter college after high school graduation and 


an 


“adu: Ey students (those who have eraduabed or who are over 21 and 


nave never completed college) can no ieetor be sustained either for 


Sah cin or,*financing purposes. In 1972, 


4, 


or eae of the 782,000 
Glavave enrolled in Seite tse education, chris 17 years and older » 
ae ' ; 
. Comprised 96.0 percent: of vocational and technical school veterans' 
Livelimits, 95.8 percent of community colleg Sncasal enrollments, 
| 97.7 percent of other undergraduate veterans’ nrollments, and 99.8 — 
/ percent of graduate veterans enrollments. Even among veteran fresh- 
| ‘ 
/ men; 80.6 percent of the enrollees were 22 and over. The average age 
| of all Vietnam era veterans through June 1973 was 27 jeaeu.™ (10, p.23) 
Although the Committee's position is a strong one, and mindful of 
the views acnrienee by Barton, ye believe it wet be more helpful 
to include full-time college students in the adult category. Any 
“number Bf college programg include not only 18-to-22 year-olds whose | 
. . " 


a 


‘major occupation is "studentry" but also more mature individuals with 


ga 


ie 


substantial life-work Axuaptanee who gre already engaged as productive 

werkern, For jsuch individuals the coll e-university program is 

Sueies oriented, ah unquestioned part ok their career development. ' 
This paper then accepts an hietnetive and encompassing definition 


of adults: That is, persons age 16 and over who are outside the juris- 


,diction of the primary-secondary compulsory education system. ~ 


Problems Concerning Data and Relevant Studies. Having decided on a 


. ’ i 


concept of career education and having settlod upon a definition of | 


adult, two problems still remained: First, the relative absence of 


4 ‘ | 
{ 


systematic compilacion of datd or studies clearly in the realm .of | 
‘ ° B.'s we \ 


+ Saved education of adults. Second, vee La ieee that information 
,about career education of adults sitght be classified under other, 
headings and titles. The recency of weieienctinl fnttiacives under 
“the banner of career education, that is, since 1971, probably. accqunts 
partially for the first problem. A contributing factor has been the 
fact that most‘of the federal indtinvives ty date have been ipadentea ; 
at the elementary or secondary school level, The,second problem is 
equally serious. To find and understand the current practice of 
career education of adults, one needs to turn to headings liké adult 
education, vocational adneations cooperative caauatina: oaetinine 
education, manpower training and development, and lifelong learnins: 

The author realizes full well that the categories just listed are not 
necessarily career education. However, one can find career sGieattad e 


. 


thrusts and emphases under these rubrics, and that was what the author 


has tried, to-do... Further, there are impartant bridges hetween pro- 


“grams of adult education-lifelong learning and career education. The 


author has tried to be alert, to these. 


? 


The Structure of Career Education of Adults. With the domain of 


: : ‘ ’ 
career education of adults established, a major issue that remains is 


that of a structure for dealing with this domain. It is helpful to 
think of major categdrtes of career shunweion at adults, to think, 
too, of the primary and secondary delivery systems for each category, 
and to identify some of the support systems that operate to undergird 
the delivery systems. ‘the author sensed a need for a sepunary not to 


5 : 
describe an ordérly existing system, but rather -to interrelate and 


conceptualize wa" antedoaue arrangement of Puls iy imesordinated -eftarte 
, connected only by what, at least, is the appearance of a common objec- 
pve That shiteclere tanta adventenent of adult career education. 

The author has’ found it useful, therefore, to think of career 
education of adults as Pal itis into three mates categortes: prepar- 
atory, primary, and adaptive. Preparatory career education wegid-cater to 
those efforts that are directed tq getting the adult up to speed so as 
to function at lease tiniimall:diy in the world of Work. In a very signif- 
icant way preparatory adult career education is remedial. The upper bound 
ary of preparatory career education might be viewed as bringing adults up 
to the same competitive levels as youths ae had “eome sfiveack good - 
general elementary-Secondary school tareer. education programs that, did 
not include any highly specialized occupationally oriented schooling. 
The delivery system for prepardéory career cdveatton of adults are adult 
schools both full and parttime. The secondary delivery systems are. 


‘ 


\ 2 
training components of manpower and employmepe programs and training 


offered through various community organizations. Sole of the support 
&“ ’ | 


« 


systems would include the counseling components of employment services, 
° ™ ‘ 

and various outreach efforts designed to identify this clientel and to 
motiyate them to participate. Preparatory adult career education would . 
2 


include adult basic education, bilingual education, programs for the 


_ handicapped, and offender and correctional education and GED high 


school equivalency programs. 


| Primary adult career education would sitompaas these age devel- . 
opment efforts that 26 beyoud entry level qualification and-serve to 
es|tablish individuals in satisfying woul: Primary adult career eduéa- 
Enis uses a etiiel len: array of delivery systems including educational 
iristitutions, such + public and private vocational schools, two and 
four year colleges and universities. Primary adult career education 
also uses other delivery systems such as dpe rentideatiee: work- 


study programs, and in house training such ‘as found in the military, 


j | 


government, social service agencies, and some large corporations. 

Adaptive career education of adults is iieeeeed either toward 
maintaining individuals in satisfying work alaviocehiies toward pre- 
paring iudivtduals to make transitions from work to: retirement, or 
toward alsin: aes; individuals to obtain major satisfactions through 

; a 

non-work.’thannels such as hobbies, family etc. Adaptive adult career 
education would rear to activities that facilitate mid-life career 
changes as well as programs of continuing education designed to 
maintain individuals at adequate functioning levels in their employ- 
ment particularly in the professions or areas of rapid technological 
advances. The delivery systems for adaptive career education tend to 


, “th 
make less use of formal educational systems and more use of individual 


; i 


of adults. The reader is referred to Davis and Lewis (ll, p.85-117) 'for an 


area to another under circumstances requiring significant retraining 


educational initiatives. One could anticipate that the goals of 
3 « 


adaptive career education €ould be more individualistic and unique. 
. al 
To summarize, a structure of, career education of adults that may 


prove useful for analysis, planning and program aeyolepetl has been 


deseribed. It provides for three catégories of programmatic activ- : 
ities. If the purpose’ is to bring the individual to entry level 


readiness for work we are dealing with preparatory career education. If 


the goalvis to establish the individual in a satisfying work relation- 


ship we are dealing with primary career education. If the goal is 


to maintain, the individual in satisfying work relationships, we have - 


adaptive career education. For each category. we should be alert to 


¢ 


different delivery systems. And we might anticipate that different 


delivery systems will, in turn,make use of varying support mechanisms. 
‘The author acknowledges that Davis and Lewis (11) contributed 


; | » 
substantially to his thinking about the structure of career education 


, 
elaboration of a somewhat different perspective on this matter. _ \ 

Given the limited amount of time available for the Redveue ibe of 
this essay, three significant aspects of career education of adults 
are not treated. Mid-life career change, a éouponant, of the adaptive 

2 \ 

category of career education, is an area in which easel eae — 
differences among authorities as to. how widespread it is. Hence it did 
not seem practical to pursue this aspect at sidered Witte reports: 


| « 


that "...about 1.3 million people...move from one major occupational 


or education..." (40, p.108) However, he also indicates that Te ONLY 


14 | : : 


four out of every one hundred workers make material job changes between 


the ages of fifty-five and sixty-four." (40, p.122) On the other hand, 


one of the conclusions of a comprehensive review of research on mid- 


" 


...there is not a great deal of the kind 


life career change is that 
of voluntary occupational change we have labeled mid-life redirection. 


(33, p“9) For the reader who would wish to examine this topic, the 
author recommends two reports im the list of references. (33, 34) 


While the’cost of career education programs for adults is recog- 


pee 


nized as a significant aspect, useful studies of cost are scarce, 


particularly in the absence of program mode{s that would,permit compar-. i & ob 


“- 4 . ’ 
ing or contrasting programs on the basis of common data elements. 


Thérefore the duthar concluded t at to pursue this aspect of saveie 
si camped of adults would not be a productive sek of the limited time 
available for the essay. | 

The last aspect of-career education of adults Hoe exeaued by the 


paper is that of volunteerism as a channel through which career educa- 


tidg_can -be-accomplished. , Volunteer work should be the topic of a 


ro 


sg¢parate paper because it is complex and extensive, Wolozin (41, p.23), 


for example, indicates that the estimated economic value of volunteer 
activities in American in 1966 was $15 billion and over $25 billion: by 
1974. Volunteerism is not only big and important, it is’ growing. 


",..there have been few system- 


Wolozin also indicates however that 
, atic attempts to estimate the size of the volunteer labor force in the 
United States or the number. of manhours of work contributed annually 


by volunteers." (41,p.41) At the time of that statement, Wolozin 


referred to two studies as completed and a third in progress. 


ji + : RAY %. . 


. 
’ 


Meanwhile a preliminary release of data (55) from the third study, | 
for wehnsie baad the eoiateay efliont in 1974 was equivalent tongs 
million people working full time, continues to support the notion that 
volunteer work and paid Sinteymant need to be considered in parallel 


relative to career education. | 


2 


Section III S 
Adult Participation in Career Education 


. 


Using the structure of adult caréer education discussed in -the 
previous section, it would be anal to be Sis approach the data’ 
about adult participation to detereiny, for exaunie; how many adults 

b = ~ ra 
are engaged in preparatory forms of career education, what primary 


delivery systems are used, what secondary delivery systems are used,. 
2 of 


how extensive are they, and what suppott systems back-up the delivery 


arrangements. Then one, could return to the data base and direct to it 


2 . 
’ 


identical. questiéns about primary and adaptive career education of 
adults. One could compare the involvement of adults in these three 


=. : ‘ i 
Major categories; one could identify areas of need; one could rank 


_ order needs; and one could offer solid recommendations for action that 


would lead to, better serNces to the citizenry. Unfortunately we can- 
not deliver that kind of ideal analysis. Even though the author 
believes it is possible to conceptually relate the major categories of 
adult career education to each other, the data does not match the 
analytic structure developed ky the author. So the fender needs to 
be prepared. for baioniged: We will take the data we have, we will 
try to relate data whemaiies to each other through the structure of 
career education of adults gicnenee we can. ; 
The problem is partially illustrated by the phrases indexidned 
below in a sentence from the a atrodueticn to a publication of the 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The publication purports 


to be a guide to federal programs that offer resources for career 


education.| "It is also worth noting that many ‘of the people in these 


programs may be unfamiliar with career education and with the potential 


) 
of their résources for use jin career education efforts."(0,p.i) This 


publication further acknowledged its own limitations, and it seems to 
support views advanced in this paper. when it did ''...not promise to 
include aM Federal government programs..." for career education. 
Statistical Sh utarees wanes on various surveys do dot report 
data under the rubric of "career education." Secondiy,, a ‘c#mprehensive 
view of career education would tieneeata not mee the instructional 
ERA y but also éthexé such as student dutreach, counse] ing- 
suiicuses occupational Sabienacicns aud job placement. Therefore, 
even if one attempts to diet ete te from, say data’ on adult 
participation in continuing education programs, or from inventories 
of kinds of continuing education programs, at beet ane is probably 
getting at only surface indications of the instructional component and 
one Hust ignore other components of thé career education process. 
Despite these serious reservations, it,is useful to look at what 
is known about participation in adult education and what is known 
about resources to serve adult needs in terms of the findings of some 
of the major statistical studies completed or reported in the 1970s. 
Indeed, a wealth of information has been generated that ees 
expand greatly our understanding of the adult student clientele. 
Readers making an initial excursion into this body-of literature 


¢ 


may feel overwhelmed, or at least confused, by the variety of studies 


and their findings. It may be helpful to keep in mind that efforts 


to expand our knowledge of adult involvement in educational activities 


ZA 


‘ : ae 
have come at the field of interest in two different channeis. [In the 


first the focus of attention has been directly on the learner or 


* 


potential learner. In this instance, studies are mountefl and executed 


by contacting adults and adult student participants. An example is 
the data gathered by the Bureau of the Census, and covered by the re- 


. 


port Going Back to School at 35 and Over. ( 44) 


The second approach takes the form of surveys of various kinds of 


“institutions, organizations, or agencies that provide educational 


opportunities. An a dala is the data gathered and reported by the er 


National Center For Habcational serena taal Department of Hea.th, 


‘ 


: es Education and Welfare under .the title’ Adult ‘Edticat Lon in Public’ Schnat 
7 od Gg, pes Ss pene Oe ae ee apa A 
Systems 1968-69, "1969-70. ( 30) ee 7 . : 


Because these two approaches can focus on different segments of 
sthe whole fiéld of interest, the reader must pay careful PERENENON AD 
. the particular segment under report, Moreover, since the approaches 
may not necessarily focus on precisefty the same student categories, ° 
there _— wane to ” differences in information available. 
The Participants in Adult Education: eanertex in adult education 
13%, indeed, weninive - over 13 million in May 1969. Excluded ave 
over 10 1/2 million students who were enrolled full time. And the 
number of participants, in adult education is increasing. By 1975, 
the figures were ‘17 million engaged in adult education and 11 million 
additional students aged 17 to 34 enrolled full-time in a regular 
school or college ey Thus, in the 6 year period, participation 


in adult education had increastd by about 31 percent,participation as 


a full-time student increased by 4 percent and the total adult 


J, 


population increased by about 13 percent. (48,p.93) In this instance, 


. 
we F * 


“participants in adult education are "persdaeffeyond compulsory school¥™ °. 


age (17 and over) who are not enrolled full time in a regular school 
‘or college aveuiean but. who are engaged in one or more Sills of 
organized instruction.*" (31, p.2) 

About one-third of the adult ‘education participants were 17 to’ 34 
vente of age. ieeeneend we them were employed. A like proportion 
; : Pe 

were married, The percentage of males was 52.1 pewcent females 47.9 
percent Blacks and etiee wines races 8.5 percent. 


Whilef'the ‘data do’ not clarify. the issue of thé’extent of partic- ~ 
ais a : a a. i qo = ey to ig . . ca > 
: : Ls a ae es : 
ipation in career educati‘én, some indications ‘6f the‘ career relatedness 
of: the educational activities for this group of adults are contained 


© 


in the following observations: 


a oa °55 percent pursued occupational training consisting of three 
major categories of study: vocational/technical, management, 
and proprietary and professional. This might be an 
indication of preparatory adult career education. 


e 24 percent pursued high school equivalency, GED, or college 
subjects. Those in this group pursuing the high school 
equivalency certificate and those engaged in adult basic 
education, ‘might be regarded as engaged in preparatory career 
education. 

@: 12 percent were engaged in adult basic education. 

nai ; 
44 percent participated to get a certificate, diploma or a 
degree. ; 


* 56 percent participated to imprqve or advance in job or to get 
, anew job. | ‘ : i 
iptSee the reference, same page, for clarification of "adult “education 
, ‘activity." In general terms, it ‘is organized instruction, including 
correspondence and private. tutoring offered other than under the — 
auspices of educational and recognized authority. It excluded activ- 
itites which could be considered worship services, recreational activ- 
ities, or independent study. 


a- | 26 
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Ceol ine eh acing 


‘Forty percent of the programs were rated as primarily occupational 5 hae, 


! . 
) 
be 


The author commends the study to the reader as a fascinating source 
# 


of additional information. 


. ¢ . 
The Role.of the Public Schools. Another study looks at aspects of the 


primary delivery system for primary and preparatory career education 
of “adults. We tend to think of the public school system as exclusively 


involved with the education of children. Per so. In 1970 more. than 


x. 


9 million adult education students were taught in programs offered 


through public elementary and secondary schools or by community or 


simtox polieses, 30,p.1) About 7.9 million of these enrollments were 
full time and Le million part-time. Information for this survey was. 
Bethiced iaush: the cooperation and woneitndedea by Chief State School 
Officers. in each state.» The reporting units were asked to describe 

the wowpaee of each program reported by assigning it to one of the 


following classifications: 
R Pay 
Basic education (courses normally taught in grades 1-8 on yeading, 
writing, arithmetic and social skills and Amer- 
icanization programs) ; i, 
“ High Shank pr GED (course normally taught in grades 9- “12° to pre- 
pare for high sthool aap tone or ee q 
Occupational Training (skill* ineteuctten to prepare for or advance 
a) “ in a job) 
..General..and..college..Subjects(Academic.courses.for general. or oo 
cultural information excluding degree 
credit courses) 


aevnrWere sneer se 


Other. (examples included first aid, water safety, arts and crafts, 
and so on) 


training by the reporting agency. The author would roughly estimate. 


that’ about twice as many such programs might repvesent preparatory 


career education as compared to primary career education while the 


‘ 
a 


enrollment ratio might be oy tthe order of 4.or 5 to 1. if 
, : 4 


The Adult Education Act has incorporated purposes that relate to 
expanding career opportunities for individuals. Initially established 
to provide opportunities for adults to overcome English language 

‘limitations and to improve basic education so as to prepare for occu- 
pational training and employment, the most recent purposes of the pro- 
gram have been to provide opportunities for adults to complete their 
education at least at the secondary level again with the view of 
ee training for more productive gunieemmnt: Federal and State 


expenditures were estimated to total over $99,000,000 in 1974 with 


- Student enrollments in excess of 950,000. (37, p.39) 


One can also consult Schools For Careers (5 ) for additional 
information about the delivery system for primary and secondary career 
education of adults. This report covers secondary and postsecondary 
schools that offer programs of occupational preparation below the 
level of the baccalaureate. infecnabiod was obenined about instruc- 
tion preparing individuals for gainful employment in recognized 
occupations and puecned and emerging occupations, about assistance to : 


individuals in making occupational choices, and about upgrading or 


updating the skills of individuals already in occupational fields. 


While student enrollment data were subsequently collected and 


published i separate reports,* data that follows relates to the kinds 
‘of programs that were available not dntatinesis:. 

. Schools For Careers indicates that 11,731 schools of the 

Sie Gucher Nad Gedetad the DepoEee Ga SumilaeteS a Oe De 


of this paper they had not arrived. They probably contain information 
that would supplement and further support this paper's findings. 


following types offered programs: : aa, 


Type of School 


Number Type of School  Number/ 


Technical-Vocational 1422 


Technical Institute 362 Correspondence _ ton A 15S 
Business—Commercial 1679 Hospital , i 1266 
Cosmetology 2443 JuaicesSomnintty Ghd eae "787 
Flight 1880 College-Univéteities: é 390 

Other ve * 265 


There was a substantial rangé ‘in the distribution of schools by state 
ranging from a low of 25 in Vermont to 1451 in California. Programs 
offered by these schools were distributed as follows by general area 
of study. 


Area of Number of Area of Number of 


Study Programs * Stud Programs 
Agri-Business 396 Home Economics 564 
Marketing-Distribution - 2025 Business-Of fice 6928 | 
Health : 2651 Technical 3456 

| | Trade-Industrial 10376 


The Role of Community Organizations. Earlier it was suggested that 


career education of adults draws upon a greater diversity of educa- 


“€ional resources’ that is*the case*withchildren: In-the—main.»~with. 


children the resources are the school and she fonts. wiey adie. 
other organizations including noneducational organizations are 
PeMignaris tapped. Therefore we might profitably look at data about 
participation in adult education offered by a variety of community 
organizations. In 1974 the National Center For Educational Statistics 
reported information on adult education community prusiie ketones ( 26 ) 


2 oF 


23 


29 


Trade  y #1982» 


s 
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The offerers of education were "private nonprofit organizations whose 


' 
primary reason for exiStence fwas to offer service, or to serve as a 


vehicle of association to membéxs or to the general public. Their 
category included churches, reltgious organizations, Ys and the Red 
Cross, civic organizations, and socifAl service and cultural organiza- 


tions. , For the report a course was’ an organized curriculum of three 
Ps aire if A 


hours or more presented on a regular or systematic bases. It reported 


‘that 5000 organizations offered 17,500 courses classified as occupa- 


tional training. THe median length of these courses was 27 hours with 
about ‘one-third of them lasting 150 hours or more. Of the more than 


14 million registrations, more than half were in occupational training. 


of which 15 percent were in the courses with 150 or more students. The 


age distribution of the participants in all courses was such that two- 


thirds 6f them were between 17 and 54 years with a median age of 38.3 
years. . ae a os 


Vocational Education. . The Vocational Training Act, provides vocational 
or technical training or retraining (probably fitting the preparatory ~ 


category of. career education of adults) to prepare individuals for 


ue” 


gainful employment as semiskilled, or skilled workers, technicians or 


subprofessionals in recognized or emerging occupations below those 
which require a baccalaureate or higher degree. It has enjoyed sub- 


stantial postsecondary and adult enrollments: 1.6 million and 3.5 


million respectively in 1974.(9, p.51 and 53) In fact, the shift in # 


enrollments in comiiunity colleges to occupational programs from 13 


, 


percent in 1965 to 44 percent in 1973 has been attributed to the | 


offering of education was incideéntal to their main purposes.'' The At 


ee 


commentary 


. 


support provided by the Vocational Training Act. (9, p.55) 

Vocational education has been monitored extensively since 1971 
through a special study known as Project Baseline located at Northern 
Arizona University. A summary report (14) covering the periods 1971- 


+ 
74 has much vital information relating to career education of adults. 


Pestsecondary enrollments (in this instance referring to 20-24 year 
: ; t ’ ‘ ° ; 
olds) grew from 1,116,000 to 1,591,000,. an increase of about 43 per- 


cent. Older adult enrollments’ (meaning 25 to 64 Year old students). 


increased in the same period from 2,900,000 to 3,500,000 an increase 


_ of about 23 percent. Vocational education enrollments in 1974 ce 


accounted for about 9 percent of the 20 to 24-year-old population and, 
4 percent of the 25 to 64-year-old total population. Funds invested 
per student (federal, state, local) in postsecondary programs in- 
creased from $554.47 to $604.64 in the 1971 to 19th period: During 
the same period funds invested per adult student decreased from $74.46 
to $70.40. e ular reports that it is not "possible to assess the 
impact of 1 bt expandituesa per atudent at the adult, level." Q4,p.25) . 
Interestingly, though, during the same period program completions for 
adults rosé from slightly under 6 percent to slightly\over 8 decane, 
These completion rates can only be regarded ae stmaainely low. They 
‘are recommended for further Rae Tere 

Before leaving Project Baseline, would be useful to Sovak ae 
observation regarding the comparative Kost of vocational education 
and manpower programs. "A review of Project Heneline data reveals 
that programs offered to sueeBRogenbel youth and adults through the 


5 a 
vocational education systems are ar less costly than those offered 


ol 


s 


under various federally sponsored manpower programs. For example, 
even with spiraling inflation,’ the cost per student in adult vocational 
education actually dropped from $74.46 to $70.40 during the period 


. 


1971-74. The manpower training and retraining programs during the 
same .period put the cost a at least $2,000. Because most federally © 
sponsored TERRE eee deci include stipends to cae in training, 
_there is no way of determining actual Eratning sowie’, except for those 


trainees enrolled: in institutional ‘programs operated through the voca- 


tional education system.: (13,p.40) 


Adult Participation In Higher Education. At this level we are probs 
ably considering preparatory and adaptive career education. A sell 
of the ACE Gommikrer on "Financing of Higher Education (10) na. fan 
interesting analysis of the categories of eaneae onal participation 

of paci-iine, adute spudenes in 1969 and 1972. e categories in both 


years, were vocational-technical, senagentfi: prof ssional, and other 
occupations. Each category experienced an increase in absolute 
winibees of participants from 1969 to 1972, an overall increase of 24 
percent. These data indicate the career relatedness pe part-time 
participation,in adult educating ae suggest the Suselietiy that 
these motivations may f. incgeasing over the years. There aes 
uncertainty and, indeed, conflicting preliminary. information-regarding 
Sark time enrollments in collegiate, institutions in the fall of 1976. 
Garland Parkef's early release of ae annual survey of college 
enrollments (52) indicates that ihe: lumber of part-time students 

in the reporting four year colleges declined by 13.6 percent after 
_years of significant gains." Two year colleges "showed ee percent 


4 


26 32 


r 


‘older and enrolled in high sisal college, or attending a vocational 


tional activities conducted by other types of institutions and 


“in trade or vécattonal schools ond S“percent~in elementary- or-high- 


~ students demonstrate a substantial drive toward self improvement. 


gentine in full time and an increase of 3.8 percent in part time 
students." On the athee hand The PER Repatt for, September 13, 1976, 
without citing its source of the Rieeeaee tans but referring to pre ! 
liminary indications of opening enrollment in collegiate institu- 

tions, stated, -"What is significant about the preliminary debe: ig 

they hold up when complete data become available, is that they in-° 

anes a continuation of the strong trend toward a greater proportion 


" 


of women and part time students. This source also indicated the 


‘projected pereantage increase over fall 1975 for part time enrollments 


was 6.9 percent. (intoctunately we must await the final tabulations, 
which, we hope will not only eliminate the apparent contradiction si 


also show continued strong growth of adult learning interests.) 


- 


Participation of Older Adults. Another study conducted by Buréau of - it 


the Census reports on the educational activities of 1 1/2 million , i 


persons including over 3 hah eon workers he were 35 years of age or 


4 t 
school “in October 1974. (45) This BxOUP SEpTERenNes about 2 percent 


of the nation’ 8 pundlecion in this age group. Not included are educa- 


. a 
agencies. About*68 percent were enrolled in college, about 27 percent 


school’ programs -- a dtetiucd shift toward college atténddned ‘and 
away. from trade. or vocational-school. attendance ‘since..1972,. (44) 
About ‘77 percent of the total group ~ 88 percent’of the women vs 


67 percent of the men - was in the labor force. In total, these 


‘ 


Again these data do not iuiteake directly the extent of participations 
in career education. However if one juxtaposes this study and the -! 
cited earlier (48) in which 56 percent of adults ou engaged in part 
time. study did so to improve or advance in a job or to get a new job, | 
there \is reason to believe has the same kinds and levels of moti- 
vation operated in the ddatinetly older arene of students; therefore, 
their involvement in further education was related to a career, 
Adaptive Career Education. Let us look briefly at a more specialized . 
area of education for indications of career related activity. A | 
frecent report ont professional continuing education is of intevents 
"Training programs for the health profeésion have begun to rival the ~ 
old standby teacher édccntties programs. Data in the ecnkinnine educa- 
tion of physicians are indicators of what is happening in the field. 
Continuing dtocutok course offerings for physicians at accredited 
schools increased by 134 per cent between 1972-73 ade 1975-76. 
Registrations increased from 306,649 in 1971-72 to 355,610 in 1973 


@ 


74, the latest year for which such data are available. Even the 


prestigious American Bar Association has joined the hundreds of pro- 


fessional and occspational groups which call for strong continuing 
education programs to improve the quality of performance of their 


~ practitioners." (44, p.2) “Continuing education of professionals is 
regarded as adaptive career education. | 
The foregoing review of statistics iiinetratés ete 
fulness of the ae "adult". Fund ntally, the problem is that 
adults as a category of Mie 2 iw such a wide range, such 


a diversity of human characteristics, needs and aspirations that use 


~s 


& 


- vocational training. 


of the term really communicates little or may communicate wrongly with 


peaatd ee eubaxes of adults. Consider the group of adults over 62 or , 
retired. Perhaps’ basic prejudices - or enteaaex - would incline us 

to ignore them. However, a recent survey (12) of providers of learning 
Opportunites far the elderly of all types - sehools and .colleges as 
gre} as community agencies, employers and so on -- a a that about 
one out oe five believed that oeter ine job related subjects gnd skills 
was an important part of present program offerings for people aged 62 


N 
and over, and that one out of four believed that new or more 


programs of this sardety should be available. "Of over’ 600 agencies 
responding to the survey, almost 20 percent reported offering training 
relevant to employment whether for paid or volunteer work, At the 

same ‘time the study director degexdbed Grttantes materials Seesaneawtas 


‘ 


the completed widebeunnniwes as not revealing..." any meaningful 
" The number enrolling in sueaeenet scieole and 
community colleges was..."trifling", with employers doing nothing to 
train workers over 62 or retired, and in remedial manpower programs 


there is almost no participation. on the part of this segment of the ' 


population. However it is claimed that successful models of vocational 


programs for older adults do exist including the training of volunteers - . 


-about 15-to 2Qupercent-of~the--training—of-millions0f.VOLUNCEETS 18 emwwisinsinnims 


directed to those age 62 or over. ; re 
Apparently career education Bf the elderly is recelving increased 


attention. A recent eo of the Gaideeeaie Office on Aging, focused” 
Fit sok 
on people age 60 or over, recommends the enharsensnt of euideian : 


' 


a. HS 


assistance and scholarships to help older persons prepare for jobs 
especially in areas with stieess of trained personnel to work with 
the aging as’ in nursing and convalescent homes. (47) 

: ficcuee education for elderly people has also attracted the 
attention of community colleges. A study (16) completed with the 
support ‘of the National Institute of Education is of ieeenase: Out 
of a. sample of 155 colleges surveyed, about 100 reported some kind 
of program for the elderly person (i.e. 60 years of age or older). 
However the study also indicates that "few community colleges have 
ventured into areas of advocacy and retraining elders for second 
careers." Bergen Community College dis New Jersey is cited as haviae 
worked with the Comprehensive Employment and Training Aiuintetestton 
to place elders in public agencies and having trained elders for 
cateers in real estate and other fields. (A significant contribution 
of this seus is its group of curriculum models including one for a. 


second career program for older adults,) ; 
Careet services targeted to this segment of the population are 
certainly needed, and models of successful programs do exist.. For 


ii aa esis 1966 the Louisville State Employment Service has 


acca a Retired Workers Job Service Center which has obtained 


4, 000 sos plaenaits. q) ‘The center serves only arkersux over 60 
years of age. Of particular interest is the fact that the center 
is operated ‘by volunteers. | | 

«Tf highlighting older adults serves to illustrate one aspect, 
of the diversity. of the total adult population, other subsets could 


¢ 


have been identified as readily: women, ethnic groups, offenders, 


. 


ener Un nTO Ne ne ener rites teen 


“ 


° 


or professionals. For example the reader is referred to a most 
interesting article by Westling, Reichard, Cobb, and Drew on 


postsecondary continuing education for mildly retarded adults. .(43) 


Man ower and Employment Training. It is hard ee devermios to which 
ewtsgatees of career education of adults, the various services of 

the Comprehensive EmpLoyuient and Training Act (CETA) of 1973 are 
directed. More likely cE is concerned with primary and preparatory 
rathgr} han adaptive career education. CETA provides job training ° 

and employment through a decentralized system of programs planned and 
‘operated by States and local units of government. A report (49) now 
 avatlable on the first full year of CETA's operations serves as the 
“source for the information that follows, Titles I and III are of 

most direct concern to the issue of gaveer education of adults. 

Title Hipeoadee for planning and operating manpower services including 
_ training, employment counseling, ‘eubtie and placement. Title III 
provides additional eng toyment and crete services to special rectinw: 
such as Indians, nberaiar spdeweauchal farm workers, offenders, youths, 
and others determined to have particular disadvantages in seeking and 
obtaining employment. The peapeans ate directed to individuals 


t 


identified as economically disadvantaged, the unemployed and the 


“underemployed. “By the end of June 1975; Title-I-project~enrotiments 
: d é . P 

had reached 570,000. The Program activities by percentage of total 

‘expenditures were: 31 percent classroom-training,: 8-percent--on-the ag eee 


job training, 7 percent public service employment, 43 percent work 


experience, and other activities making up the balance. About 


60 percent of Khe participants sdee Title I were under 22 years of 
age, and about one-third were age 22 to 44 years old. Approximately 
60 percent ‘had less than full high school graduation suggesting that 
CETA is directed mainly to primary career education. The report does 
not provide details as to the kinds of training offered, but the 
programs were successful about 63 percent of the time, in the sense 
that the outcome was employment. Of the 52,000 Indian and Alaskan 
native enrollments, 56 percent were in work-experience assignments, 
18 percent in public service assignments, 12 percent in classroom 
training and less than 10 percent on-the-job training. 

The Job Corps is a CETA nee While we may tend to think of 
Job Corps as directed to youth, hide At will be treated as an adult 
program since it is directed to disadvantaged individuals betuedn 
the ages of 16 and 21 and its aim is to help them gain education and 
smplopneat skills. Its unique feature is the use of residential 


centers (60 of them in operation at the writing of the report of 


which 27 are administered by federal governmental units and 33 by 


business firms, nonprofit organizations and agencies and state and 
local governments .) serving about 46,000 people. 
Career Education Support Services. The review of career education . 


of .adult.practices..thus far.in this essay_has_been.concerned»largely 


with the instructional components. That is, inferences have been drawn 


about the practice of career education of adults by looking at such 
statistics as course, program or institutional enrollments, or by 


looking at inventories of programs offered by institutions and 
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agencies of various classifications, or by looking at information 
obtained from samples of Seideciee uNank how they have invested their 
time and effort in courses or'other instructional units. Now we 
turn our attention to services that support the on and secondary 
_ career education delivery evetene; 
In 1974 a most useful survey of adult career planning and 


development programs was conducted by the American Institutes for 


pemear ch ane summarized in an article by Harrison and Entine. (21) 


ng oe ae 


4 The aiticine eect salient facts are extracted | from that 
report: - 
© 752 programs were identified, and 460 responded with 93 saying» 


they did not offer an appropriate program of services. The 
=~ useful data, therefore come from 367 programs. 


% 


© Sponsorship of the programs was as follows: 
34 paeewnt colleges and universities 
20 percent community and junior colleges 
18 percent private pune and agencies 
16 percent governmental cneian 
12 veraant public adult schools 


e Clienteles 


32 percent were women fit 


Hi edb h My ibrlnihoeobeneonoioiy 


16°percent nen minority enrollments of. sii esc Or greater. 
° Prograt structure, GORGE, evaluation | 
trent . : Paraprofessionals play vital roles in a majority of the programs. 
| Cost data was not comparable across programs, : 


Planning and evaluation efforts were weak. 
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e Counseling Formats and Settings 
Classes were most popular., 


Workshops, seminars, and onal l-grtup meetings were the second * 
most popular EOERiES sie ; m 


Extremely varied suteiaa are being used: homes, businesses 
and industry, mobile vans, live-in centers. 


‘A by-product of the survey was a catalog of the most promising and 
unique programs. (19) The catalog is useful in that it permits a 
detatled and systematic look at selected programs. It includes 129 
_—-programs offered by 79 different ‘institutions and agencies. Slightly 
under half the programs sponsors ware agencies, institutions that were 
not colleges or antbretiiens Since the catalog emphasizes programs 
for: women and ethnic minorities, aavmraneiy too much credence should 
not be given to the fact that close to half the programs fall into 
these two categories, The remaining categories (mid-career change,, <A 
rural residents, prisoners, handicapped veterans. aehetet adult 
audiences and. senior citizens) account for the balance of the programs. 


"Again note that "adult" is indeed an umbrella term that covers numerous 


smaller but important subsets. 


eS * j 
The outstanding programs certainly were not available uniformly 
to citizens throughout the country. Twenty states were completely 
me without such programs and about half the outstanding programs: were . Seas ~~ 


E : aw 

located in California, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Illinois, © A * 
pik and ‘Pénnsylvanta, the programs served slightly more than 200, 000 

— people. When ‘compared with the data cited. earlier on the millions 


of adults weres eee in educational activities, 200, 000 people 


ee AQ 


dev twlnth auncect that career guidance represents one of the unmet 
needs of. career education for adults. : . & 

ed Two additional resources provide further perspective’on the 
availability of programs of career aducation of adults. The first 
is the Gaveae Rincaiue Catalog. (19) This undated publication, 
euhitenad by a project funded by nar National Institute of #ausaetany 
apparently was completed in the early 1970s. It lists programs in, 
three categories: Comprehensive Public. School Programs (N = 37), 
supplementary Public School Programs (N = 29),-and Alternative and 
Community Based Fideriile (N = 22).° Of the 88 programs listed only © 
26 seem directed to adult student clienteles. One cannot help but 
bé duiprensed with the haaeneaaealy Os yhe 26 elobata, For examples, 
one assists nabive Americans learning to be teachers on the job at a 
reservation school; another is designed to train senior citizen 
ener and to place them in public school classes to assist 
-teachers with career education units of instruction. A eer involves 
a very small program of. apprentice shipbuilders gee ae to make 
aad sy neue ra boats. If, indeed, the report is a "Career Education 


Catalog," one cannot help but view the services for tareer education 


of adults as inadequate, unsystematic, and uncoordinated. 

The second resource is the Federal Agencies For Career Education 
Services (50) a publication that frankly states that it does "not 
promise to include all federal government programs", Of the 38 programs 


included in the guide, 16 are indicated as applicable to adults, 


> a 
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as follows: a. we 


Program Relationship to Career Education 


National Student Volunteer Program High School and college ~ career 
fae exploration 
Education and Work Program Materials and models of career 


education at all age levels 


Career Education Program . Assistance in all aspects of. career 
, education including postsecondary 4 
settings 
Community Education Programs ' Coordination of community based 
career education 
Consumer Education Program Relates to career education through 


such topics as economic education, 
employability, survival skills 


Research Projects in Vocational Curriculum models and demonstration 


Education ; projects in career education 

Women's Educational Equity Program To assist career education to eliminate 
sex bias in curriculum choice 

Comprehensive Employment and Testing, counselingy ki training, 

Training Act basic education 


Employment Service Placement, occupational information, 
: and testing 


Manpower Research and Development Funding, of. career education projects 
Projects 4 
: ‘ 
Occupational Information System - Grants to 8 states to develop the 
Grant Program , Occupational Information Systems 
an ' . 


: oe . 
Women's Special Employment Assistance Counseling, continuing education, 
day care centers 


‘ National Audio Visual Center Media materials applicable to career 
, education 
President's Committee on Employment Employment opportunities, counseling, 
of Handicapped = informational materials 


Service Corps of Retired ek 
h 


Speakers on careér exploration 
Active_Corps of Executives ; 


os ‘Once again the subliminal message that comes through is that federal 
programs seem to lack coordination and integration in their approch 


to career education of adults. 


‘ 


] 
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Section IV 


Adult Learning Needs and Experiences 


« 
. 


This section highlights what is known about adult ieatadiag needs 
aad experiences as applicable to issues concerning the career 
education of adults. There are at least four wader ways to try to 
. get a handle on adult learning needs.. One way is via data that come 
from the assessments of adult skills, achievements or competencies. 
Such projects as National Assessment of Bauearional Progress or the 
Adult Performance Level Study at the University of Texas have contributed 
important information that is being used to guide the design and 


implementation of career education programs for adults. (46) This 


kind of information probably relates to the primary career education 


rather than preparatory or adaptive. 

The second way is to take cognizance of what is know about adult 
psychological-social development and to-use this knowledge to design 
educational programs that serve adult developmental needs. A very 
excellent siiary discussion of the dimensions of saute development. 

/ and their potential anetieation to shaping college level programs is 
F ‘i to be found in a recent work by Arthur W. Chickering (7 ). This 
kind of information relates to all three categories of adult career 
education with probably keener insights being provided to preparatory 
and adaptive career education. 
National Survey of Adult Learning Interests. The third way to deal 
with adult career education needs is the survey route based on data 


derived from local or national samplings of adults. The results of 


< 
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most recent national study of this variety is euimarized below. 
ie 1972, Educational Testing Service, on behalf of the, Commission 
n Non-Traditional Study conducted a national survey of adult learning 
interests ee eee (6 ). The method used in the study makes 
it possible to project the results to the total adult population of 
the United States. For example roughly three out of four American 
adults express interest in continued learning of .some kind. 
The survey gathered data for two sub-groups: Learners and 
Would-Be Learners. The former were pabpiia who indicated they had 
“received instruction during the previous year. The latter were people 
who said they were interested in Saveien Idawitess ‘The two groups 
differed on several variables: Would-Be Learners tended to be older, 
on less well educated, and more heavily inewnees in unskilled 
occupations. . | 
Would-Be Learners responded to a list of 48 topics they might be 
interested in studying by indicating all subjects of interest and one 
subject “i greatest interest. Seventy-eight percent reported interest 
ip vocational subjects, which was the area df erauvent interest. Other 
areas attracting at least half the votes were hobbies and recreation, 
home and family living, and personal development. Within the category 
of vocational subjects, the most popular were business skills,: 
industrial trades, and technical skills. When Would-Be Learners were ; 
asked to indicate their first choice learning preference, an 
vocational subjects topped the list named by 43 percent of the group. 


The closest rivals were far down the list and included general 


e 


education (13 percent), hobbies and recreation (13 percent), home and 4 


m 


family living (12 subnenttc There were further interesting findings 

when sub-sets of Would-Be Learners were looked at. For example, 

‘slightly more than half the men were interested in vocational subjects 
Wate a little more than one-third of the housewivégthad this preference. 
Sntecesbinely, about one-third of those aged 55 me 60 were inkevested 


in vocational subjects, and even within the age group, this was their 


most popular choice. 


. 


Thirty-five percent of the Learners pursued interests in vocational 
subjects but with sharp difference between men and women, younger: and 
older and rural and urban adilts. Men, younger, and rural sain showed 
stronger interest. | 


Would-Be Learners and Learners both preferred lectures or classes 


to other methods of learning. Would-Be Learners preferred on the job 


training to a greater extent: than heatieres While Learners used self-study 
fairly frequently, Would-Be Learners were Se wenactal to this method. 
About. two-thirds of the Would-Be Learners wished to receive some 
recognition for their learning. Among other findings, the study inatceban 
that those designing career education programs for adults would do well 
to seek out the opinions of persons who eocmne both their anticipated 
student clientele and those who may be currently enrolled ina caret 
education program. , 

Respondents were given an opportunity to indicate their reasons 


for learning. Of the total list of possibilities the findings 


apparently related to career education are these: 
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Would-Be Learner Learner 


Percentage Percentage 
Recnaheunes informed 56 55 
eet new job. ‘ ; 25 18 
Advance in present job A Abe : 25° 
Get a certificate or license 27 14 ( 
Attain a degree 21 ; | 9, 
Meet educational standards 13 4 
Satisfy eiandayed | 24 7 5 


One major implication of-these data is that there are substantial unmet 
interests in further career education among American adults. Section III 
iudtencad substantial adult participation, if not in career education 

at least in career rekated educational activities. The survey just 
reviewed, when set side by stde with information about actual 


participation implies that there are large numbers of adults yet to be 


y 


served. 
Manpower and Population Projections. Manpower and sdpiilation projections 
can contribute to our understanding of the problems. An analysis by 
Davis and Lewis entitled fiucation and Employment (11 ) yields the 
following comments. The study was completed prior to the present 
economic downturn; consequently their findings and conclusions may need 
to be reviewed in the light of the ways our present -economic conditions 
may cause us to reappraise our views of the future. Nonetheless, these 


analysts offer good counsel which can be related to career education of 


adults. For example, they say "Given limited résources and the 


possibility of substantial allocations: to direct job creation and 


enhancement, large requirements for providing basic schooling for 
increasing numbers of. children in the eighties, and limited resources 

for public programs of 1 kitadsi it is essential that the large 

number of men and women workers in the 25 to 45 age ee be offered 

the most cost effective work related education and training possible. 
Though the demographic projections indicate large numbers moving 

through the prime-age groups during the forecast. period, the full 
measure of the burden is not revealed by numbers of people alone. The 
labor force projections indicate a very substantial demand for educated 
and trained workers. Presumably, ‘the provision of educated workers 

to produce the increased requirements opened by Seach and replacement 
needs ne white collar workers of the service sector will be met through 
the very large numbers forecast to come put of institutions of gunay: 
education.... This is one reason allocations will not shift too abruptly 
away from higher education especially in the professional schools a 
occupational training programs. There ig the additional economic benefit 
resulting from new knowledge produced Se unaeaseietee and applied through 
research and development in technology to the enhancement of production 
and the more effective management of the economy. Institutions of higher 
hiele ea aie not likely to starve for support in the pies: but future 
policies for supporting them may have to be based on the provision of 

7 more short courses designed to offer specific training for specific job 
performance needs. In turn, these segments may have to ~ bound into 


programmatic: sequences that run over several years, and with special 


purpose’ training interwoven with general studies, again arranged in 


shorter modules. Between actual resident study sequences there may 

have to be arrangements for self-study and institutional monitoring. 

The instructional technology is. available to sustain such learning 
sequences, but the overall design of curricula will present challenging ’ 
tasks and deunnd creative flexible instructional résponses in order to 
avoid more aggregates of academic bits and pieces. The great age of “% 
faith in ganeréd education may not be ended, but new work~based offerings 
mav have to be part of the programs of even the most prestigious 
universities." (11, p.12.) 


As if the preceeding paragraph were not sufficient to describe 


' career education of adults in the future, Davis and Lewis offer a 27 


point "Profile of Future Work and Education Arrangenents." Obviously - 


there ta not sufficient apace to cover these points here but a few 


having great salience for career education of adults are these: 


e Job development and enrichment will be as significant as job 
creation. ¥ 2 


# 


© Self-employment opportunities should expand giving rise to - 
matching appropriate education and training. 


® We can expect social tensions as a consequence of providing 
resources for educating youth and for training and retraining 
adults. 


® Substantial demands for continuing education can be expected. 


@ Career education opportunities will likely move upward from 
the secondary to the postsecondary fields. 


e Peivace industry will need to be brought abd partnership with 
the education AyStend. 


@ Increased attention will need to be given to work and education 
PROnLens in small towns and rural areas. 


© There will be increased demands for professional training» 
specialists and work training coordinators. 


AY 


~— 


’ 

In their more detailed analysis they call particular attention to the 
sedbenetunel implications of decreasing, numbers of young workers and 
increasing numbers of workers in the 25 to 44 age group. They see. — 

this aapuliine for 4 shift ih emphasis from entry-level training 

programs to capris designed to meet the needs of the already satabitened 
worker, - In terns of the categories émployed by this paper, it means a 
shift from preparatory to adaptive career education. 

One also finds a statement of advice apparently disented to the 
National Advisory Council For Career Education and other groups. "The 
need for the immediate future is ae much for innovative initiatives 
serving ‘undiscovered client groups as it is for rationalization of the 
many and complex program possibilities that have already been tried, — 
evaluation of the results, and improvement and expansion of programs to , 
make them more ceuptehensive and cost-effective at sieieiars scale." 
(11,p.91) This statement by Davis and Lewis also provides an 
appropriate point to move to. the final section of this essay which will 
be a brief overview of some of the innovative programs at the college 
and university level that are directed to the career needs and interests 


of the adult student. 
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Section V 


Developments In Higher Education 


‘ 


. New College Programs and Services. Sifice 1970 there has been a 


substantially heightened level of activity on the part of colleges 
and universities throughout the country to offer undergraduate and 
graduate degree opportunities to adults. This effort has been 
accompanied by the emergence, or expansion, of a range of support 
services not in themselves degree programs, which freqtently operate 
independently of colleges and universities. These support services 

_ tend to facilitate various processes associated with the degree 
programs, particularly those available to adults. Two illustrations 
clarify what is meant by a support service: (1) The College-Lével 
Examination en a national program of credit by tamination, makes 
it easier for colleges and universities to recognize and take account 
of the academic achievement beyond that reflected in traditional 
haneeaa ies of course work completed by adult students. (2) The 

_ Regional Learning Service of Central New York - an outreach counseling 
. student advocacy service, that identifies potential students and 
directs them to educational resources including institutions offering 
degree programs. 

Degree Program Developments. What has been the nature of degree 
program developments targeted to the adult student? Since variofs” 
models of external degrees have been obese described in the 


literature at some length (39), they need nog’ be discussed here. 


& 
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However, three models of external degree programs do provide a fairly 


comprehensive organizing structure to illuminate developments in 


career education of adults in higher education. 

The first model of an external degree has been called the 
administrative facilitation model and is probably the most common 
accomodation that higher educational institutions have made to serve 


the career education needs of adults. In practice, the model is 


implemented whenever a college or university, while holding to its 


normal degree requirements, makes various arrangements that facilitate 


, the acquisition of a degree. The options open to institutions are 


varied and numerous. Some of the more common options would include 


schedule modifications, that is, weekend colleges; location 


modifications, teaching courses at off-campus locations; course 
delivery modifications, the use of instructional television fited 
service to transmit campus-based instruction to classrooms in industrial 
or business locations; learning mode modifications, the use of 
fidepandene study; and definitional modifications, defining paatdanes 

to mean instruction conducted under the supervision or sponsorship of 


the institution and not necessarily requiring i aie Neale presence 


of the student on campus. 


Some Extended Services. Application of various technologies to the 


delivery of instruction represents yet another option for the development 


of an administrative - facilitation external degree. Kuskokwin 
Community College for example provides educational services to 50 


villages scattered across 60,000 square miles of Alaska, It is easy 
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to understand the interest of this institution in television, 
Sedeoneaa and radio, in response to an extreme set of circumstances. 
Numerous other examples can ies kbd The University of Southern 
California, School of Business Adhindeevation "Flex Ed Program" | 
consists of modular tape recorded courses with snes guides; work 
books, texts and so on for directed tudaveddent study, The External 
Studies Program of the University of Pittsburgh also produces and 
dfeteibutes packaged courses for off-campus, directed independent 
learning. "The Study Unlimited" Program of Black Hawk Collége makes 
use of courses on video cassettes. The adaptation of cable television 
to college teaching is being pursued by Flathead Valley Scannuiey 
Goililepe in Montana. . 

The California State University and College syated has substantially 
increased career education opportunities for adults by using the 
- gdnilecwationsfanditeavio model of an external degree. The system 
now refers to these et Ln collectively ‘ "The 1000 Mile 
Campus."' Three bbe Fox administering these external daveees are 
. currently followed for upper division or graduate programs created 
since the tonmddeion on External Degree Programs, established by 
Chancellor Glenn S$: Dumke began looking into new adult needs in 1971. 
One airs for the programs to be offered by The Consortium, a unit 
that has responsibility for nileaadan, monitoring, and implementing 
selected types of aiesnaua programs. By the fall of 1975, The 
Consortium offered eight degree programs. The second sinladairative 
pattetn under which seven proerane ace svatiatia involves The 


Consortium and a participating college. The third pattern utilizes 
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one of the 19 campus units of the system sponsoring an Extended . 
program. ‘For 1975-77, 26 such programs were offered, including 16 
at—the ‘master level. ( 53.) In describing these activities in 1976, 


George McCabe, Director of The Consortium, indicated that about _ 


ni 4,000 students were enrolled at that time compared to the over 82,000 


- the enrollment stood at 1,044 students. 


individuals over 25 enrolled ingegular state funded on-campus 


programs. (27 )} While the extended degree program enrollments are’ 


‘small comparatively speaking, they appear to be growing. In 1973-74, 


A 


The 1000 Mile Campus extends career education opportunities by 
modifying course schedules by offering classes in late afternoon, or 
weekends, by moving instruction off campus to- locations more accessible 
to Shudeans Sui by making use of independent a The design and 
implementation of such programs follows careful feasibility studies ; 
and iatleet surveys that determine the availability of a Sad of 


individuals interested in a development in the field in which 


programs are contemplated. 


New Special Adult Degree Programs. The second model of an external: 


degree is the "modes of learning model,"' characterized by new degree 


patterns that adjust to the capacities, circumstances, and interests 


of a different student clientele. Examples of the model have existed 


for several years in-the now -faitly numerous special degree programs 
for adults. A useful analyses of programs of this kind in smaller 


private colleges is to be found in the doctoral dissertation of 


Edgar Maurice Bunnell (4). He reports on 18 such 


programs, representing less than 5 percent of the small private 
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colleges of the United Stateg, all in institutions of less than 1,500 


students. Of these, 6 reported their programs as general education 


. 
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only, and 12 as a combination of general and vocational education. In 


all 3,946 students were enrolled in these programs. 
James C. Hall for his doctoral dissertation ( 18 ), atudied. those me 
saenlad adult degree programs that ,came into being following 
World War II and that prior to 1970 were undertaken by many ‘veterans. 
He was also interested in these programs because they were limited to 


- 


mature students and made use of the students’ prior learning. Finally, tht 
Ape : 


they were programs that used curricular approaches and teaching methods 
assumed to be more effective with mature students. The eight programs 
studied included ones at Brooklyn College, Queens College (N.Y.), Mundelein» 
College, Roosevelt University, University of Oklahoma, Syracuse 
University, Goddard College, and the University of South Florida. 

Hall's study includes several observations of lnpabess, For 
example "Of the eight special baccalaureate programs studied, only 
Baduevelt had vocationally oriented specialities as part of its 
original design." (18, p. 349). At another seine he writes, "A 
aiaies at the special baccalaureate ne oe adults have begun ee 
include.vocationally and professionally oriented specialties in their 
programs or have created parallel programs euimuek which the sietiant sea 
work is offered. Syracuse University...now offers a baccalaureate in 
business administration...The University of eae offering an 
ihdependent Bbiidy program with a speciality in business. Queens : 
College has...made arrangements (for course work) at Baruch College, 


the institution... which offers business." ( 18,p.349-350) 


Hall goes on to say, "The special baccalaureate programs for 
adults thus seem to be reacting to the move ééuara a vocational 
orientation in undergraduate programs in much he same way that more 
traditional programs are reacting: the special baccalaureate programs 
are attempting to incorporate a vocational or professional option 
within their design if they can. And those institutions with special 
adult degree programs which have —— able to wt Fex vocational ea 
_ professional programs to adults are benefiting from the sharply 
increased revenues which the specialized curricula are producing. 
Liberal studies programs seem not to have been the first choice of 
adults after all." (18, p.350) (Emphasis added) 

Hall and Bunnell bring two very important ideas to our attention. 


First, small liberal arts colleges are resources for cetera 
of career education programs for adults and secondly the Licanseeaeten 
of vocational-professional career emphases to special degree programs 
for adults seems to be a second stage in the evolutionary development 
of those programs. 

Since the 1970s we have been emerge with considerable popularity 
a variant of the second model of an external degree programs. This 
variant builds on a concept of sear eadonds degree that differs from 
the traditional one. The traditional requirements for degrees are 
expressed in terms of numbers and particular patterns of courses to 
be studied. At some institutions particularly those serving adults, 


degree requirements now are being stated in terms of specific 


competencies that students are expected to have acquired and demonstrated 
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in order to qualify for a degree. The number of inatitutions that 

have gone this route either completely or in part is substantial and ” 
includes: Community College of Vermont; the College For Human Services; 
Empire State College; Metropolitan State University; Florida State 
University; College of Community and Public Service; University of 


Massachusetts, Boston; and Greenville Technical College (South 


_Carolina). The student enrollments at these institutions range from 


about 150 students to over 5000. 


One advantage for career oriented adults in competency based 
aa) 


degrees is the fact that such programs find it relatively easy to 


accept philosophically the notion that previous learning of students 
should be recognized. Within these institutions we find a strong 
representation of those that are utilizing national services designed 
to assist in assessing out-of-classroom learning: the College Level 
Examination Program, ‘the Cooperative Assessment of Experiential 
Learning (CAEL) Project, or the Project ca Ateetlieunaee Sponsored 
Instruction. Consequently the programs tend to attract aduite “with 
strong career motivation and these programs can be regarded as among 
the newer career education programs in higher education. 

Three Colleges without Campuses. The third model external degree is 
the "validation model," Institutions built on the model do not 
themselves offer fnektuctton:. wor are they concerned with the issue 
of where the student learned. Validation external degree programs 
assess student learning and utilize many techniques to acquire’ 
evidence of learning: transcripts of courses completed, examinations, 


individual assessments and so on. Three programs — Thomas A. Edison 


College, The New York Regents Degree, and The Connecticut Board For | ; 
Academic Awards - represent the present complete list’ of opportunities 
to acquire degrees via these methods, 

One might object that this type of external degree is Het career 
education of adults and at best tinardae learning eadaneadast This 
view might hold if the student completed his or her déerie requirements , 
on the basis of an evaluation of evidence presented of the learning 
accomplished to date. However, all three of the above degree programs ; 
report that a student rarely completes the degree without further 
study. Another point frequently overlooked is that all three programs 
offer comprehensive career and educational counseling services as an 
integral part of their degree, program. | 
The Traditional Thakt buttons, What is happening among the more 
traditional institutions of the country as a group? In May 1976, the 
Second Annual Report on Financia] and Educational Trends in the Private 
Sector of American Higher Rducdbiod ( 2) as released by the Association 

: 


of American Colleges. A study of accredited private, nonprofit, 4 year 


institutions of higher education it is based on a sample of the 866 
institutions that enrolled 1,449,000 students in 1969-70. The study 
solicited the views of chief academic officers and chief student 


officers on matters relevant to this section. 


Comparisons of 1974-75 and 1975-76 


Report of Chief Academic Officers 


Increase No Decrease Don't 
Change Kndw 


Experiential Learning Programs — 72% 27% om -- . 
(Work Study, Clinical Training, é ; . ; 


Internships) i 


Non-Traditional Independent Study 49% 50% -- 1 
(Credit by Exam, Experiential 


Learning, Extended Degrees) 


Report of Chief Student Personal Officers 


Increase No Decrease Don't 
Change Know 


Career Counseling - All Institutions 


Combined 
Availability _ | 74%, 253 » 1% -- 
Frequency of Use , 75% 20% ~4% 1% 
Quality of Service 75% 24% 12 -- 


Career Placement - All Institutions é - 
os ’ 
Combined i ; - 


Availability 55% 447 | a me 
Frequency of Use 68% 25% — 4% 3% 
Quality of Service 63% 35% 1% 1% 


These data are moderately encouraging. Experiential learning programs 
are significant elements in career education; Hence, fe is good to see 
that nearly three out of four reports were for increased activity in 
this domain. On _the other neue: there apparently is much more caution 
toward the deve lopment of other non-traditional programs that include 
elements of er to adults. The data also suggest a strong 


difference in sensed responsibilities for career counseling and career 


s 
placement,. with the formef favored. Particularly distressing is the 
fact that when igre eee Mea looked at separately doctoral 
granting institutions show up very differently from the total group 


of institutions on the availability of both career counseling and 
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career placement. These percentages are show hedow: 8 
/ For Doctoral dbanttae Institutions 

i : 7 . ; Increase : No Change 
ey _fareer Counseling 45% SiS. x ‘ 

; me F P s ; 
a Career Placement 29% 
A few years prior to the collection of data cited above, Devlin (13 Pe, 
looked into the éftering of career development Satidane on college 
campuses. He observed that ti the period prior to his survey ee ; 
development courses had started to appear ‘on college campuses. Suck : 

courses were "academic credit eames courses designed to assist 

students to develop a ouencheasted understanding of angered in 

relation to future career." In February - March 1973, he sent a 

questionnaire to over 1,500 placement officers in college placement 


° ; offices and received 756 useable replies. His major findings were: 


e [0 percent offered career deve lopment courses as part of the 
academic program. = r 


~~ .@ An additional 15 percent said they had such courses in the 
planntng stage. 


. 
e 


e Of the 78 institutions offering such a course, 40 were taught 
by a placement counselor. - 


A "Career Dynamics" type of course (designed to give the student 


personal insight also to relate to vocational requirements) was most 


popular. Other courses included "job oriented" courses, designed to 


determine career objectives and to develop a job hunting campaign, = 
and an "occupational snboruettony type course. 

Another view of the response of more feratthel neaat institutions 
to career education can be gained from a 1974 study, Career Education. 
Within The University of Hine System, A Status Report (42), a 
report based on visits to each of the seven campuses of institutions 
that comprise the University of Maine System. At least two | 

knowledgeable persons were interviewed on each campus. The report 
is thoroughly forthright and the University is to be congratulated 
for: recognizing the need for che wendy and for piusereae an open 
report. eles will not allow for a complete listing of all the 
Findinadils but among the ne incisive statements are these: 


e"Career development education within the upeveteety of Maine 
“ System is in its infancy.' 


e"Career development education has not been integrated into 
the educational programs with the...system." 


e "All campuses reported,y..plans to provide additional counseling." 


¢"Career planning offi¢es...are ina position to provide limited 
help." 


®"Evaluation components are missing from most developing career 
education programs." 


Among the several recommendations offered by the report, we highlight 
/ 


/ 


the following: / 


/ 


/ 


e Interaction among directors of career planning offices should be 
increased. / 
/ 
@ Each campus/ should develop a comprehensive career development 
program. 


e Thére shduld be assessments of the relative effectiveness of 
projects and programs. , 


e There /should be assessments of the relative effectiveness of 
projects and programs, 
f 


The University of Maine study is probably a good reflection of 
what might be said about career education of adults in general, That 


is, we can, indeed, find instances of programmatic activity with 


_considerable variety, uniqueness, and creativity. However, the 


' 


activities tend to be individual illustrations of the potential of 


career education programs of broader scope. -We do not have an even 
dtatripucion of adult. career education services if er wonalder aunt 

is available to a particular individual. One person may find that 

he or she has splendid aeaasiara or cabanas services; for another 
these services oe wien oh camtetels unavailable, Although 

the University of Maine System found that it Had pockets of interest, 
some competences, and some functioning services, it did not have an 
array of services on all campuses that could be regarded as adequate 

for the system as d hale 

Three Kinds of Scabies Services. This section will contain comments: 
on the development of three kinds of supporting services to the higher 
educational community that undergird many of the efforts of colleges 

and universities to develop the career potential of adult students; 
Edticational brokering, prior learning assessment and credentialing, 

and expanding experiential learning opportunities. 

Educational dene, Educational brokering is a term that appeared 

on the postsecondary educational scene in the early 1970s. "Educational 
brokers see as intermediaries, the important go-betweens for adult 
learners and the vast array of educational resources. They serve adults 


through information giving, referrral, counseling, assessment and 


Perhaps student advocacy is the key additional function that 


contrasts educational brokering service with typical counseling-advisement. 


client advocacy." (3° Bs 1) 


"The, broker's function is to facilitate the client's, working through 
the procedures eed ialeet en and financial aid, and securing equitable 
recognition for prior leaving: This entities that the broker be 
acquainted with the key institutional personnel and procedures, be 
able to help clients present evidence of prior learaing and serve as 
an advocate for them with individual institutions. Advocacy of 
client interests takes two forms: intercession on behalf of individual 
students, and efforts to change institutional policies which hamper 
adult learning." (3, p. 2) 

By 1976, educational brokering had advanced siffictentiy to create 
the need for a National Center For Education Brokering. This center 
supported, i a grant from the Fund for The Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, serves as a clearinghouse for information about educational | 
brokering. It also serves to advance the art of educational brokering 

and to assist new and developing agencies to achieve their potential | 
for service. Currently there is no single list of Mircea oeniows 

nor are there summary data on the number of agencies, clients served, 
the extent of use of specific client services and Ms winks However, 

the Bulletins of the National Center For Educational Brokering eeport 

on a select group of brokering services in each issue. It seems safe 
to say that close to three dozen such services or Readers have 


ajread en identified. 


{ 
The /concept of brokering is an important one for career education 


. 


of adults beeate of hie important fiatitiacing role that brokers can 
play. Through their outreach programs that help denti fy, dnd encourage 
adults to consider advancing their careers via further gdusarion, 
through their counseling advisement and information services they 
reuee can help further career development efforts. Also, very 


in ortantly, they can help adults locate educational resources and 


Saea oy 
a 


obtain recognition ‘of their previous educational cian apenas The 


/ 


nee with brokering apparently is not with the concept but with 


/ 


/ 


x 


/the sufficiency of these services across the land and their ability 

rr maintain themselves financtallys A monograph by Heffernan, Macy 
and Vickers gives a comprehensive treatment of educational brokering. 
(22) - Ss / 

Among the community agencies with potential as educational 
brokers are the public libraries. From 1972 through 1976, the College 
Entrance Fiaadinatton Board conducted the Office of Library pudonciiten’ 
Study and Guidance Projects to explore this potential and to develop 
models and training materials for its realization. ane project developed 
pilot programs in selected major cities throughout Ke country. Since 

1976 its work has been continued on a more permanent basis by the 


Consortium For Public Library Innovation. - 


Prior Learning Assessment and Credentialing. The art and practice of 


prior learning assessment and credentialing has also been advanced on 
several fronts in recent years with a positive contribution and benefit 
to career education of adults. The mission of the Commission on 


Accreditation of Service Experiences (CASE) of the American Council 
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Sasa 


on Education has pean: beGadenkd 46 include a concern for civilian 
noncollegiate sponsored instruction, in’ addition to its former concern 
for the equivalency af wiltcary training prourniis to eeuienel. 
college courses. With this sig! Fedupaaiettirr: CASE has become the . 
Commission on Educational Credit .and hecaueiey that administers the / 
day-to-day programmatic activities is known as the Office on Educational 
Credit. In cooperation with educational: authorities in individual 

‘ gtaten; the Office on Educational Credit has encouraged the Heveiuomman: 
sé ddticneusiveraity ee credit recommendations ‘for formal 
instruction available through business, industry, and governmental 

‘training and education programs. The initial guides for such 
recommendations have been published. (35) This activity is one leg 

of the three legged stool that supports prior learning assessment 

and credentialing. | ‘ | 

_ The second leg of the stool is the expanded availability and use 

of prograns of credit by examination. tie Gales Examination 
Program (CLEP) had .a candidate volume of close to 94,000 in 1975-76. 

The sponsor of the program, the College Entrance Examination Board, 

indicates that over 250,000 separate examinations were taken, The 

pyaniiaabitng results are recognized by mont undergraduate institutions 

aes er for awarding Rateaee igphee credit. A -wattonal program 

of credit by examination such as CLEP performs an important role for 

both individuals Sea institutions. The program originated with the 

premise that adults have had multiple opportunities to learn at the ead 


college level outside of formal institutional settings. When 


institutions are prepared to recognize the examination results and 
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: award academic wehbe sound educational planning and caréer guidance 
can be facilitated and career education of. adults can move forward more 
efficiently and equitably. gggults'will find some increase in the 
examinatdon options available to them after 1976 because the tests of 
the New York College Proficiency Examinations will be eiad tai 


° 


nationally under arrangements concluded with the American College 


Testing Program, 


Experiential’ Learning. The third leg of the stool appeared in 1974 Be 


with . research and development effort known as the CAEL project, In - b M 
‘this activity dinate teat Testing Service was joined by 10 ealities 
and universities to further ‘the development and improvement of 
techniques, processes, and procedures for the assessment of experiential 
eeedau: Two varieties of aepantential learning sopownintdtes were 
recognized. Sponsored learning referred to programs carried out under 

3 : 
the aegis of a college or university. ‘Activities such as cooperative 
education programs, year of study abroad programs, and dete attaa 
represent sponsored experiential learning. The project wie also . 
concerned with the gasesement “of learning dueleaee of experiential 


learning that occurged prior to the student's enrollment in college. 


Thus CAEL reflected a concern for the learning outcomes on the part 


= \ 


of an adult who has had a rich life since graduation from secondary 
nehaul and now wishes to return ee education to advance cgtiadins 
career objectives. CAEL has proceeded to create an array of materials 
that institutions can iad to perform the needed assessments. 
Interestingly what started ae a research and development project 


with clearly defined objectives had emerged as a new postsecondary 
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\ 


educational association, : . 3 we 


‘ 


CAEL provided an opportunity for colleges and univérsities to 
formally align themselves with sii project ‘ee an institutional 
membership basis: in the CAEL Assembly. By 1976, over 250 postsecondary 
institutjons and agencies had joined, and in the spring of 1976 a 
charter applienbial yee filed with the Regents of the State of New 
York, A charter as a nonprofit postsecondary educational association . 
was granted early in the fall of 1976 and officers have been elected. 
CAEL now has a life tavpiel the expiration date of the original research 
‘ and development work scheduled to be completed in June 1977, 

Thus’ in the Office on Educational Credit, in national penetra of 
seedit by examination such as CLEP, and in refined techniques for 
assessing experiential learning such as those advanced through CAEL, 
the adult learner wishing to snes career, objectives has an expanded 
set of resources to,assist in obtaining valid assessment of prior 
‘learning over what was available in this country in the 1960s. 

’ 


Finally, experiential learning itself is being recognized as a 


worthwhile component of the total educational development of 


individuals. Postsecondary institutions are now looking to the 


incorporation of experiential learning components into their programs 
for undergraduate and graduate students. We have spat dramatic 
increases in the growth of cooperative education since the early 
1970s -- 576 programs.in 1973, 775 programs in 1974, 970 programs 

in 1975 and over 1000 programs in 1976. (54) ig 


Similarly, interest in the development of internship opportunities 


matured: sufficiently in the 1970's to bring into being a National Center 
JS 
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2 For Public Service Internship Programs, in addition to several. state: 


¢ 


and city based agencies such as the North Carolina Internship Office 
or the Urban Corps of ‘New York City and Chicago. These developments 
have beni paralleled by an increased sense of the need fee mutual 
support among individdal educators deeply feeveon te planning and 
operating apievienbinl education programs. The es has been a 
_new professional association, The Society For Field Prnetiaute 
Education. which also started after 1970. 

Sexton and Ungerer have‘explored the rationales for experiential. 
education from the perspective of the individual as igehers the | 
-_individual as (MagkeKe And the individual as citizen. (36) ianeiees 
the second of thie eneee PEPSPREEIVES is most cogent. The authors © 
remind us of the important work done OF the National Manpower 
Institute that culminated in the report The aand tae Resource and 
the report's call for the coordination of community resources to 
integrate education and employment. (40) See tad education 
is also seen as importantly related to career education Bue geoatie 
from the viewpoint of deddeaes who have not as yet acquired experience 7 
in the world of wortk.. Sexton and regents further research Neo 
determine the extent no akieh various types of experiential education 
‘programs enhance future job’ prospects and career development in 
general." (36, p. 37) F 

For adults returning to formal education with many years of 
experiential ledtiias bekdad chart, particularly in the form of 


responsible, varied, and successful work experience, the integration 


of this experience with career development represents challenges 


somewhat different than for the traditional undergraduate. In fact, 


this problem is posed as one of the special aspects of career oa 


education of adults that should receive increasing attention as | ae 
postsecondary education moves ahead to embrace experiential learning gs 
. more completely. (38) In late 1976 LaGuardia Community College. an 
institution with a total commitment 6 cooperative education has 
: » % 
: been awarded a contract by the United States Office of Career Education 
"to create-and disseminate a model for a tangsehenaios career education 


approach to higher education." (8) 


: ° &Y 
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Section VI 


A Brief Summary and Some Recommendations 


This paper has @ffered a broad view of the current practice of 
career education of adults. It has drawn upon statistical information 
that indicates millions of adults are engaged in diverse kinds of 
educational activity. ‘And, even though the available reports do not 
call wis part of this educational effort "career education of adults", 
there is strong support to the belief that a primary motivation is the 
desire on the part of the participants to maintain, improve, or change 
eheit relationship to their work. The author has sought, found, and 
reported information about aspects of eaxeee education of adults 
other than instructional, such as‘counseling, career development, and‘ 
job placement. .Attention has been called to ways that external degree 
developments since the 1970s have meant an expansion of career 
education opportunities for adults. Finally, the naine has been made 
that career education for adults depends not merely upon activities 
based in educational institutions but also upon a wide variety of 
services by agencies outside colleges, universities, and other 
postsecondary teaching institutions. Three examples of such services -- 
educational. brokering, educational assessment and credentialing, and 
egperiential learning - illustrated this point. Because the world of 
adult career education is so vast, the author found it necessary to 
use a structure to help systematize an approach to this topic. Three 


categories of career education of adults were posited: preparatory, 
; ‘ 


\ 
' 
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primary, and adaptive. The categories themselves addressed different 
goals or purposes of career education of adults. Within each category 
one can examine primary and secondary delivery arrangements and the 
support programs that undergird the delivery mechanisms. Beyond the 
requirements of this paper, there is a continuing need for a conceptual 


map of adult career education to interrelate its different levels, 
° 


, 


mechanisms and processes in order to facilitate our understanding of 


it. 


& 


From this excursion into the world of career education of adults, 
the author has emerged with a keen sense of needs and opportunities: 


@ We need to increase our base of statistical information about 
the career education of adults. 


® We need to probe in much preater depth into the nature and kind 
of current programs. 


@ We need a conceptional framework, in career education terms, to 
encompass the totality of human needs to be addressed by career 
education of adults. Oh one dimension alone, the range is from 
adults who have not yet found their first satisfying relationship 
to work to those whose problem is selecting among numerous 
satisfying and exciting opportunities. 


® We need to find practical ways to fdenttiy: encourage, and sustain 
successful programs of career education of adults, to’ insure against 
their demise becduse of financial considerations, and in general 
to protect the base of efficient and beneficial services already 
available, 
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